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But according to Professor Usener the whole world of Greek proper names 
is full of gods, and the presumption that any name is in some way taken from 
the calendar, as are Christian names in Continental Europe, cannot be 
considered extravagant. In fact the specialist gods as well as the personal 
gods have left their traces all over the onomasticon of Greece. 

But how is it with the names that present the idea of the divinity in an 

'abstract' form? Such names as Deimos and Phobos and Eris, such names as 

Kydoimos and Ker in the Iliad, such names as Chaos and Nyx and Hemere 

in Hesiod, to say nothing of such a gang of personifications as we find in the 

Aeneid, 6, 274 foil.? They swarm, as every one knows, in late poetry, as the 

belief in personal gods dies out. See Nonnos for Greek ; see Claudian for 

Latin. But there were numbers of them in the earlier time. They were 

shadowy, they were bloodless, but that was due to the transparency of their 

names. They lacked the mystery of the personal gods. They were mere 

abstracts. But let me ask here, What are abstracts? Did language have any 

abstracts to begin with ? That is a question that must have thrust itself upon 

every thoughtful teacher of Greek. Our grammars of every degree joyously 

make categories for abstract and concrete, and have done so for generations, 

without asking whether the language with which they are dealing recognizes 

these categories, oafia. is supposed to be the equivalent of ' abstract,' irpayfia 

of ' concrete.' How futile ! And as a grammarian I am glad to see that 

Professor Usener is about to take the field against these notions, which have 

done no little harm in perverting the linguistic feeling of the students of 

Greek. But I find that I have strayed from the path which I had prescribed 

for myself in this notice. Of Professor Usener's mythological combinations 

I have no right to judge ; still less, if possible, of the etymological portions of 

his treatise, and I am afraid that the outline I have given is as pale and 

bloodless as some of the shadowy figures of which he speaks at the end of the 

book. Still, this summary will not have been written in vain, if it incite some 

student to the perusal of a work which is marvellous for its wealth of 

learning, valuable for its manifold suggestiveness, and delightful for its 

limpid and sparkling style. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit et emendavit F. Leo. Berolini, vol. I (Amphi- 

truo-Mercator), 1895; vol. II (Miles-Vidularia), 1896. 
Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und Geschichte der KomSdie von F. 

Leo. Berlin, 1895. 

In 1875 Ussing, in the preface to the first volume of his complete edition of 
Plautus, after expressing his high appreciation of Ritschl's labors, criticised 
him because "suo saepe iudicio plus tribuens quam antiquorum testimoniis 
dum et sententias ad summum nitorem exigere conatur textum constituit non 
inelegantem quidem sed nee satis fidum nee non saepius a Plauti sermone et 
sensu alienum," etc. This attitude of Ussing brought down upon' him the 
sharpest criticism of the Ritschelians, so that he was obliged to protest against 
it in his second volume. Who would have thought that the same severe 
critics, after carrying Ritschl's edition to a brilliant termination and producing 
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a text which, as even they themselves would now admit, Plautus could never 
have written, should in the smaller edition finished two years ago have 
published a text equally impossible because of its too slavish adherence to 
the MSS even when they were incomprehensible? or that the editor of a new 
text should be able boldly to proclaim in his preface, as Leo does : " aliud est 
apparatum criticum comparare, aliud scriptoris opus recensere et emendare ; 
in Plauto utrumque facere mortalitas non concedit uni " ? The edition thus 
introduced is destined to be the prevailing edition of Plautus for many years, 
and will take at once a high place as the work of a very clever as well as 
conservative critic. It rests, to be sure, upon no independent collation of the 
MSS ; so that the editor makes himself accountable for whatever mistakes may 
occur in the Triumvirate apparatus. But, as Tyrrell says of Baiter's collation 
of the Medicean of Cicero, "if every editor who does not reproduce the text 
of Baiter must have himself collated the MSS, then the work of Baiter has 
been thrown away. . . . why should not a collation once satisfactorily executed 
be regarded as final for the purposes of future editors?" On the other hand, 
it is based upon a very cateful study of MSS variations, during the course of 
which Leo has reached certain conclusions, perhaps made some discoveries 
of great value. These are set forth in the Plautinische Forschungen, which is 
unquestionably the most important contribution to Plantine literature in recent 
years and deserves the careful attention of every student of early Latin. The 
book comprises six chapters, of which the first, fifth and sixth have a direct 
bearing upon the text. 

In the first chapter, 'Geschichte der Ueberlieferung der Plautinischen 
Komodien im Altertum,' Leo discusses the formation of the Plautine corpus 
and the interrelation of the Ambrosianus and the Palatine family of MSS. 
Since the careful study of the Ambrosianus inaugurated by Ritschl, the 
tendency has been to accept its readings. Leo hopes to prove not only that 
both A and P sprang from the same MS, which has been long admitted, but 
that the text from which they are drawn has been changed without hesitation 
in A, to a smaller degree and within certain limits in P. Furthermore, the 
text that we get by the agreement of A and P, or, where they disagree, by a 
study of their disagreement, or where P alone is at hand, by clearing it of 
its medieval corruption, is the text of the beginning of the second century 
A. D. It has been long known that the text of Plautus does not go back to 
his own times, but was drawn from stage copies, whose variation caused 
trouble even in Varro's time. But it has been supposed that we have substan- 
tially the Fabulae Varronianae as Varro knew them. Leo, however, claims 
that by the end of the first century Plautus had completely disappeared from 
Rome, but that in the outlying districts numerous plays of great or less purity 
of text were still to be found; that some grammarian, perhaps Valerius 
Probus, gathered together these stray plays and made a corpus of twenty-one 
plays, selecting that number because Varro had spoken of that number as 
being universally accepted. Our plays are Fabulae Varronianae in that sense, 
but in no other. This text is in the main the text of Varro's time, revised and 
emended according to the metrical canons of the second-century criticism. 
We can only expect, accordingly, by the most diligent study of the MSS, to 
get the text of the second century, not the text of Plautus' own time. This 
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position seems to be in the main correct. Certain modifications will, of 
course, always have to be made as we discover more and more of the differ- 
ences between the metrical technique of the Archaists and that of Plautus' 
own time, and the recent study of metre by many scholars, nay, the study by 
Leo himself in this book, shows that much progress may still be made towards 
the text on which the second-century edition was based. We cannot expect ever 
to arrive at the true text, but we can hope that not nearly so many cases of 
hiatus as Leo still admits will be found in the editions of twenty years hence, 
even if we may finally have to admit that in many cases the Archaists' recen- 
sion has obliterated the traces of the early text. This conservative attitude 
of Leo leads him to leave many lines unchanged where a slight emendation 
would make them perfect. It leads him likewise to keep the spelling of the 
MSS, even if it is not wholly consistent. He makes no attempt to introduce 
the spelling of Plautus' own time, as does the Triumvirate edition, and 
thereby escapes many difficulties that the Triumvirate editors were worried by ; 
to adhere to the MSS lightens the labor, even if it does not solve questions. 

The fifth chapter, ' Auslautendes .r und m,' is devoted to an attempt to settle 
some questions connected with the application of the iambic law and its 
extensions. Skutsch in 1892 had shown that a certain number of trochaic 
words ending in short vowels could lose the vowel and be pronounced as 
monosyllables, and in the concluding 'Ausblick' propounded the question 
whether syncopation is to be restricted to the cases he has treated or " sollten 
nicht vielmehr in dem grossen Korper der Plautinischen Dichtungen sich 
auch noch weitere Spuren der Erscheinung finden, zwar nicht mit einer 
gewissen Regelmassigkeit auftretend wie jene, aber gelegentlich und verein- 
zelt?" Leo answers this question decidedly in the affirmative, and discusses 
in all its bearings the thesis propounded in his Vindiciae Plautinae of 1887, 
that in scansion final -us or -is can be omitted entirely before a following 
vowel. If this theory is allowed, and it seems certain that it must be allowed 
to some degree, a large number of lines that have hitherto been held to require 
emendation prove to scan easily, as the difficult Ruder s 1006, Elleborosus sum. 
At ego cerrit(us), hunc non amitlam tamen, where the Triumvirate text trans- 
poses and the new Teubner marks a corruption. 

The wide application of this principle will be at once appreciated, but Leo 
pushes it quite beyond its natural limits to the explanation of a number of 
more or less doubtful Latin forms. If in -is the s is dropped, then i weakens 
to e by Latin phonetic law ; hence magis and mage are the same, and even 
where magis appears before vowels it may be scanned always as mage. Sat 
for satis is a further weakening, and potis and pote, fortassis and fortasse have 
the same relation to each other. But a still further and more important 
application can be made. The double termination of the second singular 
passive has long been a subject of dispute. The most recent view is that -ere 
is the equivalent of -eao, which is. doubtful, and that -eris is formed by the 
further addition of the active termination -is, which is absurd. This expla- 
nation is evidently a.pis-aller until something better is discovered. Leo holds 
that -ris and -re are the same, differently pronounced. The origin of -ris he 
discreetly leaves untouched. Also -tit and -te of the second plural indicative 
and imperative active may interchange ; as Cist. 573 servate di med obsecro. 
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answered by at me perditis, where Leo says " servate wird als servatis 
gefasst." Here it seems to me that there is no necessity for such an inter- 
pretation ; the answer could just as well admit a preceding imperative. More 
to his purpose is his. second citation, Cure. 41 obloquere, though it involves a 
different form. How this view can be made to explain grammarians' mistakes 
is well shown by Rud. 107 virile sexus numquam ullum habui. at di dahunt. 
This passage is cited by Priscian as proof that Plautus made sexus neuter ; but 
as that has seemed incredible, editors have read virile secus. Leo holds that 
virile is only another pronunciation of virilis. 

What the fate of this theory will be cannot be foreseen ; but while we may 
be inclined to admit the total elision of the final syllable, it will probably 
seem to most critics that an explanation applicable to certain conditions and 
words has been pushed too far by its eager author. Particularly in some of 
the latter points does it seem that but slight evidence is adduced. Many 
adjectives in -is were followed by substantives with initial s : why this peculiar 
corruption in the case of virile sexus only? So in the case of the verb-termi- 
nations, why should some have become differentiated in literature and not the 
other forms? 

With regard to final -m Leo is unable to reach a definite conclusion, but he 
thinks that probably the classical treatment of final -m is but a phase in its 
history subsequent to the period closed by Ennius, and that Plautus could 
retain or drop the -OT-syllable before a vowel, according to the exigencies of 
the metre. 

It may be remarked, further, that Leo holds that dpudh the pronunciation 
in all cases, even when the hiatus involved could be avoided by pronouncing 
apiid. Combinations with monosyllabic pronouns are exceptions. The same 
holds good of e'nitn, and exceptions are due to the archaistic period. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to hiatus. Leo proves that the termination ae 
was treated differently in early Latin, according to the case, thus : the gen. sg. 
avoids synaloephe, and either admits semi-hiatus or substitutes the form di ; 
the nom. pi. admits synaloephe, but also the hiatus ; the dat. sg. avoids hiatus 
and regularly suffers synaloephe. This difference in treatment he ascribes 
properly to the fact that in the dat. only do we have the original ending, while 
in the other cases the ending is secondary. Those few cases where the gen. 
suffers elision Leo would emend by transposition, though he does not make the 
change in his text. 

But Leo's work is not confined to the defense of the existing text. He 
emends vigorously and throughout all the plays. In many places he is very 
felicitous, in others he is less so, and a general criticism may be made that he 
pays too little attention to paleographic principles and more to what his study 
of the text leads him to think may have been the true reading. Many 
suggestions found in the apparatus he has not felt justified in inserting in the 
text. Probably a good deal of light may still be thrown upon the text by 
studying the corruptions of the MSS from the paleographical point of view. 
As a specimen of his work we may take the Truculentus, which will show 
likewise how it differs from the Goetz and Schoell edition. 

In the editio minor of Goetz and Schoell, 335 out of 968 lines rest upon 
emendations, the majority of which are slight and are also admitted into Leo's 
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text. In addition upwards of 160 lines are marked as corrupt and left in 
many cases meaningless. In the edilio maior these, as well as others which 
should be accepted without emendation, are changed. In Leo's edition the 
obelus occurs but 29 times, the remaining 130 lines having been emended 
either by the admission of the emendations of other scholars, many of which 
are very good, or by Leo's own changes. Some of the latter are the following : 
5. meliorem mequidem. Sch. (ed. maior) meo ore aio equidem ; L. scio rem quidem, 
which helps the sense but little and is paleographically difficult. 10. Athenis 
tracto ita ut hoc est proscaenium. Sch. Athenas traloco, which is the sense 
desired, but introduces a new word ; L. Athenis mulabo, which is doubtful 
Latin. Perhaps Athenas tracto may be defended (or is traicio better?). 29. 
Biicheler's supplicia danda for sui perclamanda is the best emendation yet 
proposed, and is rightly admitted by Leo. 33. aut ara aut vinum etc. Sch. 
auctarium orat, which is right only so far as some form of orare is used ; 
Biicheler's lact orat aut is very doubtful ; Leo's suggestion aut <poscit> carnem 
aut is improbable. 40. Leo's itidem si amator id for ilidem est amator sed is very 
happy. 57. atque haec celamus nos clammina (BC, damna LZ) industria. Sch. 
celamus clam omnis summa industria, which makes good sense, but is violent ; 
Leo's celamus nos clam magna industria is very likely, supported as it is by Cas. 
45 magna industria and Vid. 42 minima industria. How magna could corrupt 
into mina it is, however, difficult to see, whereas it could easily have come 
from minima, which we do not want. 158. male quae in nos illis. Sch. male 
quoi non vis, after Bucheler ; L. male quae in nos vis. The change of construc- 
tion in the line he defends by reference to Bac. 463, and the omission of dicere 
by reference to Asin. 354 and Capt. 238 (Brix). The apparatus criticus is filled 
with similar references showing a very complete mastery of Plautus' diction, 
and thus forms a valuable aid to the study of the text. 450. sum cruciantque. 
L. sumus cruciamurque , which makes good sense, but is too violent. 462. nisi 
astute. Sch. nisi astu docte; L. happily nisi astu totam. 513. ubi ilia est quae me 
hie reliquit eapse abisti. Sch. strangely eapse favea ubist? Leo cleverly eapse 
abiit? ubist? 570. hoc saltern servat mecum illi sub este apparet. Sch. hoc saltern 
servat : moecho sublecta apparet', L. hoc saltern : rem servat nee ulli ubi sit apparet, 
which is not convincing. 619. quid nunc ergo hie odiose es (CD, odios sees B) 
confessus omnibus teus. Sch., with singular infelicity, quid nunc ergo hie odio 
seniors? res confessast omnibus ; L. odiosu's (not new), confessus omnino reus (reus 
Scioppius). Omnibus is defensible linguistically, but Leo's omnino saves the 
metre. 629. adero of Leo for nisi abo is good, as is also his acceptance of 
Geppert's dum. 775. ego tibi male dicam aut Ubi ad te male velim. Sch. aut 
tibipte ; Leo tibique aut, which is difficult to construe ; the passage still needs 
treatment. 793. iam livorem utest CD, livore mute B. Cam. livorem tute, rightly 
accepted by Spengel and Schoell ; Leo's livorem verbo makes a better construc- 
tion for istoc, but is too violent. 836. vide (CD, videm B) quesomnem facias 
iniuriatn. Sch. vide quaeso magnam ne ; Leo, much better, vide in quaestione ne. 
842. quidem istam rem. L. cleverly qui admisti earn rem. 87S. quando procures 
habes. Leo very happily quando quor cures habes. 

The remaining chapters of the Plautinische Forschungen are of great 
interest, but do not affect the treatment of the text, and hence may be very 
briefly touched upon. In the second chapter, ' Das Leben des Plautus,' Leo 
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tries to show that we know nothing either of the life of Plautus or his name. 
The anecdotes of his life are not genuine, and as to his name, we have no 
reason to call him aught but Plautus, though that was a nickname. Maccius 
is but the name of his profession, and T has no authority. The third chapter 
is devoted to the discussion of Plautus' relation to his originals, the fourth 
chapter to the Prologues, which Leo holds to be in the main genuine. 

Gonzalez Lodge. 



C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus. Edited with historical introduction, 
commentary, appendices and indices by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M. A., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1896. 8vo, 215 pp. $2.75. 

The main object of this edition is historical. "My chief desire," says the 
editor, "has been to illustrate the work of Suetonius by putting before the 
reader, as fully as space would permit, the materials which exist for construct- 
ing the history of the life and times of Augustus and which expand and 
explain the necessarily brief and summarized statements in the Biography 
itself." Less attention, therefore, is given to points of text and style than 
is perhaps usual in an ordinary commentary to a classical author. But such 
notes on these subjects as occur, though brief, are generally luminous and 
instructive. The text is mainly that of Roth (Leipzig, 1890). 

The preface contains a brief account of the style of Suetonius, in which 
due emphasis is laid upon the individuality of it. Following is a short list of 
the principal editions, of monographs devoted to the style and diction of 
Suetonius, and of works on the life of Augustus. In the latter I am somewhat 
surprised not to see V. Gardthausen's 'Augustus und seine Zeit,' Leipzig, 
1891 ff. This certainly would be ' found useful.' 

The introduction deals with — I, the authorities for the life and reign of 
Augustus and the rise and development of the principate ; 2, the life and 
writings of Suetonius; 3, his authorities for the life of Augustus; followed by, 
4, a few remarks on some special points of text-criticism, and, pp. xxxvii-xliv, 
a chronological table of the principal events during the life of Augustus. 

Pages 1-176 contain the text and commentary, which seems to be well fitted 
for the purpose intended, being carefully written, with references to authorities 
bearing upon the points in question and with reproductions of some of the 
most important coins of the period. Beyond the small number mentioned in 
the introduction, no MSS readings are given. To the list of errata might be 
added Gell. 13 instead of Galba, 13, p. 147, first column, second line from the 
bottom. 

Especially valuable and important is Appendix A, pp. 177-95, which contains 
the text of the Monumentum Ancyranum, with a brief introduction on the 
history of it, former editions, etc. Appendix B, pp. 197-200, is both novel 
and useful. It is in the nature of an excursus on Suet, Iulius, 88, being, so 
far as is now possible, a complete list of the assassins of Julius Caesar. 
Under each name is given the political history and manner of death, with full 
references to the ancient authorities. The book ends with a table of the 
family and connections of Augustus, followed by the indices. 



